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The United States Constitution is ‘a covenant with 
death, and an agreement with hell.’ 


” ‘ The free States are the guardians and essene 
tial supports of slavery. We are the jailers and con- 
stables of the institution. . . . There is some excuse 
for communities, when, under a generous impulse, 
they espouse the cause of the oppressed in other States, 
and by force restore their rights ; but they are without 
excuse in aiding other States in binding on men an 
unrighteous yoke. On this subject, OUR FATHERS, IN 
FRAMING THE CONSTITUTION, SWERVBD FROM THE 
nicut. We their children, at the end of half a cen- 
tury, see the path of duty more clearly than they, 



































; 1es for 75 cents — one square for $1.00. and must walk in it. To this point the public mind 
. Agents of the American, Massachusetts, has long been tending, and the time has come for look- 
- 1, Ohio and Michigan Anti-Slavery So- ing at it fully, dispassionately, and with manly and 
E ‘ thorised to receive subscriptions for Tux Christian resolution. . . . No blessing of the Union 
ean be a compensation for taking part in the enslaving 
; lowing gentlemen constitute the Finan- of our fellow-creatures ; nor ought this bond to be 
‘ _ but are not responsible for any of the perpetuated, if experience shall demonstrate that it 
ner, viz: — Francis Jackson, Exxis can only continue through our participation in wrong 
: Epmunp Quincy, Samvet Purpricx, doing. To this conviction the free States are tending.’ 
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REFUGE OF OPPRESSION. 


sOUTHERN AFFECTION FOR NEW ENG- 
LAND. 
Savannan, March 30, 1858. 


Editor of the Richmond South 


» the patriotism or devotion of the vari- 
f this country is brought on the tapis, 
cts which we must confess 


ly talked about, particularly at 
elective franchise is about to be 
idom fail to have a grand flourish 
Pilgrim Fathers,’ ‘ the dreary rock of 
| ‘those staunch hearts which defied 
wilderness in order to sustain con- 
’ Bunker's Hill is hashed up in 
tyle to suit patriotic palates ; 

; , isemblazoned in the most vivid colors, 
generally constitute a subject of 
lation. The whole, mixed up in one 

} syned ‘vlla pedrida,’ have constituted a 
ch potency as to transfer to the Jand 

egs all the prizes which exist in the 
rame of Federal benefices. True it is 
some little matters which are not so 

urs of Northern patriots ; such, for 

vit disinterested conduct on the part 
New England regiments during the Rev- 
nt y endeavored so nobly to check the 

f the army, arising from the non- 
liers’ pay ; ‘such, for instance, as the 

t of the Hartford Convention, and 
inorable oceasions of Yankee devotiop. 
mseious merit, which shrinks from 

1s subjects to be an unpleasant 
ir beloved brethren, and so they are bun- 
nd placed away, far out of sight, in some 
, Where they remain, except when some 
«hand drags them forth to herald to the 
ndying obligation the country is under 
and to show how worthy the de- 
Fathers are of national 


merits 


these 


ind, 
ft the Pilgrim 


if the devotion of * the deseend- 
vards men who sustain constitutional 
| hazards is to be found in their removal 
Loring from office, for the offence of having 
sly performed his duty—a removal from 
which the Pilgrim Fathers (remembering 
' ution for conscience sake) must have 
i down, smilingly, from the regions of bliss, 
' jined in a united anthem of praise and 
of their deseendants. An insult 
‘nment and nation, which doubtless 
lings of Benedict Arnold in the neth- 
ind which holds out to every patriotic 


nstane 


virtues 


Sout heart the cherished hope that the regene- 
the South will soon be attained by getting 

ion of the nation utterly dissimilar to 

sand sentiment, and who would be a 


id disgrace to any warm-hearted and gene- 
mm the face of the earth. 
t in writing is to ask you, Mr. Editor, 


, through the columns of your widely- | 
{ paper, that the Legislatures of all the 
rn States pass resolutions sustaining the 


Judge Loring, and expressing their con- 
pt of the miserable vengeance taken by the Le- 
ture of the mighty State of Massachusetts ; 
a medal be sent to the upright servant of the 
, not to reward him for doing his duty, but com- 


mnorative of the fact that, to her eternal disgrace, 


Massachusetts is the first State in this Confederacy 


whose Le 


rislature, too cowardly to assert its fancied 
s against the national government by secession 
herwise, wreaks its vengeance against the indi- 

ial sworn to exeeute the law, and endeavors to 
interest of the man in opposition to his offi- 

Let the government also redress the in- 

t, by an attack on the most sensitive point that 
ple of Massachusetts are known to possess, 

ps the on/y sensitive point,) namely, their 

} », and, by a closing of the national factories 
ts ‘field and elsewhere, tear out the vitals of 
the State in the shape of a portion of her revenue. 
listinguished orators, like Mr. Everett, who la- 
tt lecline of devotion to our country, and 
elaborate speeches anticipating the subver- 


5 ur Empire by telescopic views of what 
passes among * Border Ruffians,’ might do well by 


putting aside their glass, and noticing what is pass- 
iug around their neighborhood. During the last 
, the illustrated press might have exhib- 

uuple of Massachusetts pictures that would 

t mirrors—showing the people and their 


re: No. 1, anegro orator defiling the char- 
f Washington to a erowded and orderly (per- 
sa well-pleased) meeting ; and No, 2, the inde- 


f the judicicry destroyed in the offering 
f Judge Loring as a sacrifice to the ruling de- 
f Massachusetts. SOUTHERNER. 


ee ES 

NEW ENGLAND AND THE UNION. 
From the South. 

No man familiar with the political history of the 

ntry will deny that New England has been the 

ll the evils that have vexed the peace and 

wed the security of the Union. The colonies 

scar ely achieved their independence, when an 

reak in New England threatened the sacrifice of 

erties for which our forefathers endured so 

of suffering and privation. Afterward, the 

ralists of New England availed themselves of 

moarrassments of the country, during the war 

“l2, to concert measures for the overthrow of 

‘iederacy, and a voluntary resumption of the 

' British dominion. Since that time, every 


n Which the Republic suffered in its in- | 


ts honor has been engendered of the cor- 
‘eet and morbid morality of New England. 
fay of its greatest vigor, there was a princi- 
‘ilin Puritanism from which, when it ri- 
fed into rottenness, was propagated all the isms 
‘ave since swarmed over the land. There is 
ae false religion, a false philosophy, a false lite- 
~. Ute. or & false system of politics in the country, 
the origin may not be traced to New Eng- 
Federalism, Abolitionism, Know-Nothing- 
itarianism, Emersonianism—these, and a 
nd kindred impostares, have all the same pro- 
»i0 which a brood of unborn devils are 
gling for development and delivery. 
‘o much of positive calamity, New England 
sae ind mnified the country by nothing of real ad- 
“Size to our interests or our honor. Her appa- 
. }tosperity is only the exponent of so much 
pider, Which she has realized by the agency of 
rela! Dounties and protective tariffs Talk of the 
"gy of the New England character! It amounts 
nothing more than the enterpriseof an individual 
_° combines the virtues of a miser with the genius 
. * footpad. Blockade the Treasury at Washing- 
. so that Yankee ingenuity even shall be baffled in 
_ "attempt to plunder the vaults of government— 
.*Y with Protective Tariffs, Fishing Bounties and 
reuned Banga ys. Be mye England, with its 
ergy »xhi! » decren > “4 
Yation. It wil sheivel oy sel plas olan, tas aa 
other parasite vhen abs t nad 4 i + ‘ 
i... parasite when abandoned to its own resources. 
“an Swift's insect is an apt symbol of its produc- 


Hot 


[Ww 





and | 


tive power—‘ the thing which, by a lazy contem- 
plation of four inches round, by an overweenin 
pride feeding and engendering on its If, turns al 
into excrement and venom, producing nothing but 
flyhbane and cobweb.’ Consult the census, and the 
figures of arithmetic will convey a still stronger 
idea of the inherent dependence of the New Eng- 
land populace. 

So much for New England in respect of material 
value. We know it claims to be the Attica of the 
Union; but where are the achievements of its ge- 
nius? What one work has it produced, in these 


latter days, which will be read by future genera- | 


tions? The histories of Prescott are clever compi- 
lations, and will survive until they are coped 
by some shorter and easier agency of information in 
the same department. The poetry of Longfellow is 
the feeble and almost inaudible articulation of a 
sycophantie spirit of imitation—without a 
without vigor, without any excellence beyond the 
attainment of luborious mediocrity. The philoso- 
phy of Emerson is an awkward affectation of Ger- 
man transeendentalism, and tne theology of Parker 
the phrenzied utterance of an infernally inspired 
intellect. These are the representative men of New 
England Literature. Hawthorne spurned their as- 
sociation, and employed the best energies of his in- 
comparable genius in discrediting the source of New 
England civilization. Webster belongs not to their 
class, but by a life-long connection with other com- 
munities, was enlarged and liberalized to the pro- 
portions of a genuine man. His polities only were 
the property of New England ; for he took them as 
a lawyer receives his brief, in consideration of an 
adequate fee. 
influences of the heroic age, and his nature was ex- 
panded by contact with the spirit of the South. In 


no sense, except as a statesman, was he a product} 


of New England bigotry and hypocrisy. 


If it be that the Union suffers so much and gains , 


so little from the association with New England, 
why not adopt the maxim of Seripture, and lop off 
the offending member’? It is the best policy to cut 
out the cancer before the system is infected by the 
poison. 


We cannot doubt but the separation would be | 


|equally agreeable to both parties. New England is 
| British in tus et in cute—as much so, in fact, as the 
|adjacent province of Canada. Boston isa suburb 
of London. Charles Sumuer is lacquey to the Earl 
}of Shaftesbury. The North American Review is a 
‘reprint of Westminster and the Edinburgh. New 
England women get their fashions from Regent 
street. 
{to British publishers, and appear in their own 
country under the patronage of an alien aristocra- 
ley. New England Abolitionism is an importation 
| of Exeter Hall philanthropy and Clapham cant. In 
short, New England is a British colony, in all 
‘except the arbitrary distinctions of political classifi- 
| cation. 


and homogeneity of character, are indispensable 
conditions of political confederation. In each and 
all these particulars, New England stands apart 
from the rest of the Republic. It is an alien and 
Unien. It is British by 
| principle, instinct and habit. Why, then, coerce 
it into an association which is aborrent to its inter- 
ests and its character ? 

The expulsion of New England from the Confed- 
eracy may be accomplished with very little eeremo- 
ny. In fact, it is already out of the Union. Eve- 
ry New England State refuses obedience to the 
Federal Constitution. Every New England State 
has nullified the Fugitive Slave Law. Massachu- 
setts has just deposed a Judge because of his fidel- 
ity to the authority of the United States. And 
| these things are done in the green tree. But let 
lanother war be waged with Great Britain, and 
|New England will signalize its treason by some 
}more decisive demonstration than blue lights and 
| Hartford Conventions. To effect the desirable sep- 
aration, it is only necessary that Congress shall de- 
clare a divorce a vinculo from the faithless spouse 
who has taken up with a British paramour. 

No doubt, Great Britain will be delighted to take 
| New England to her embrace, for the aceession will 


| 
| 


linimical element in the 


! round off her North American possessions in a man- | 


| ner to satisfy both the political and military exigen- 
| cies of the empire. The United States Government 
may avail itself of this desire of Great Britain for 
a connection with New England, to relieve the Con- 


and infectious member. Here is the lovely island of 
Jamaica, gemming the skirt of our Southern border, 
for which we may exchange the bleak and sterile 
provinces of New England. Under American rule, 
the lapse of a few years would suffice to reclaim 
Jamaica from the ruin inflicted upon it by the in- 
sane act ot mock philanthropy, and to restore all its 
original wealth and beauty. It is already stocked 
with negroes, and nothing is wanting but the 


ments of civilization. 
New England for Jamaica: will nobody propose 
the exchange ? 
—_— ——- 
Snorter’s Opinion or THE Pitcrm™ Fatuers.— 
Mr. Shorter, one of the enlightened Representatives 
of Alabama in Congress, in a recent speech, utters 


thers :— 
‘The Pilgrim Fathers, indeed ! 


Fathers. The religion of Plymouth Rock is the re- 
bigotry and hypocrisy. 
| Boston clergymen, who violate the seventh com- 
jmandment in going to and returning from their 





; evening lectures ; and who, when exposed to the in- 

|dignation of a virtuous community, are lionized 

'and feted by the fairer portion of their flocks! In 

| my judgment, Mr. Chairman, the greatest calamit 

| that ever befel our country was that event which 
clothed Plymouth Rock with its historic associa- 

| tions.’ 





ta Rev. Henry Slicer, of Baltimore, formerly 
; Democratic Chaplain of the United States Senate, 
is reported by the Baltimore Sun as having made 
| the Eilowing speech, on the subject of establishing 
|a Church newspaper, within the bounds of the Bal- 
timore Conference. 
j}man. Here it is—read it :— 


* Rev. Henry Slicer — any such action, on) 


| the ground that it would be promotive of mischief. 
| He believed the interest of the whole Church wauld 
ibe promoted without it. Had all the presses and 
| the editors been thrown into the Atlantic, it would 
| have been better for the Church. The press was 
— for evil as well as for good, and it would be 
etter if there were no newspapers, than that they 
should carry on controversy on the slavery question. 
There were already more papers than they knew 
what todo with. If the Sunday School Advocate 
did not mend its ways, it would soon be banished 
from this region, and the recent articles of the 
Christian Advocate and Journal, on abolitionism, 
bad not been productive of any good. The Church 
had enough to do to pray and save their souls, and 
get sinners converted, and let newspapers alone.’ 





His mind was developed under the | 


New England authors sell their copyrights | 


Now, identity of interest, sympathy of feeling, | 


federacy, on advantageous terms, of an obnoxious | 


sway of a master to convert them into useful instru- 


himself thus amiably in regard to the Pilgrim Fa- | 


Sir, I have a, 
sovereign contempt for the memory of the Pilgrim | 


ligion of fanaticism, of intolerance, of infidelity, of | 
It is the religion of the) 


The speech is worthy of the | 


Che Liberator, 


|ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW ENG- 
LAND METHODIST CONFERENCE. 
| Worcester, April 14, 1858. 
| Frienp Garrison : 
| ‘The annual meeting of the New England Confer- 
|ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church is to-day 
| closing its labors, a week’s session. This Conference 
/ once embraced all the territory of New England, but 
!as Methodism has grown, new Conferences have been 
made within its limits, till now it embraces no territo- 
| ry out of Massachusetts, nor all of that, as the south- 
| east or Cape corner is attached to the Providence Con- 
ference, and the extreme western part of the State to 
}one of the New York Conferences. ‘This Conference 
| now comprises about one hundred and fifty churches, 
| with as many effective and a hundred local preachers, 
and about fifteen thousand members. 
Bishop Scott, of Wilmington, Del., presides, as- 
sisted by Bishop Baker, of Concord, N. H. As 
| most of the business of the meeting pertains to their 
own internal affairs, it is of little interest to your gen- 
eral readers; but as this is one part of the largest 
| and strongest slaveholding churches of the land, un- 
‘less we except its sister organization, the M. E. 
, Church South, all its action upon this question is of 
importance to all Abolitionists. 
Rev. J. D. Long, of the Philadelphia Conference, 
| author of ‘ Pictures of Slavery,’ and Rey. Mr. Han- 
‘son, a fugitive slave, now a preacher in Canada, and 
the original from whom Mrs. Stowe’s ‘ Uncle Tom’ 
|was drawn, being in attendance, a special meeting 
was held on Monday evening, to hear addresses from 
them. Mr. Long is evidently suffering from feeble 
| health, and spoke with necessary caution and lack of 


force, so far as voice and manner are concerned, but 
He 
spoke of the fact that slavery existed in Maryland, 
| his native State, in all its deformity, both in and out 
of the church, characterizing it as ‘ the devil’s mas- 


with great strength in the matter of his speech. 


terpiece,’ the greatest of wickednesses; and yet in 
its presence the clergy of all denominations were 
dumb, and the gospel was not preached in that State 
by any denomination, from the Universalists up to the 
Episcopal Methodists; and the clergy as well as the 
laity of the church hold slaves for the most mercena- 
ry purposes. These were painful facts, and it had 
been said that he ought not to express them—that the 


'Garrisonians would make capital against the church | 


from his pictures. But he did not believe in the 
philosophy of concealment; he would bring evil to 
the light, that it might be rebuked and corrected; 
and as for the Garrisonians, he thought the best and 
surest way to silence them was to extirpate slavery 
from the church. 

He was not a come-outer, but he was a drive-outer. 
| He meant to stay in the church, and drive all the 
slaveholders out. Speaking of attending a meeting 
in Philadelphia, where, unexpectedly to him, a pro- 
slavery Methodist divine of the Church South parti- 
cipated, he left the meeting, as he was unwilling, by 


his presence, to recognize him as a Christian minis- | 
ter: (thus showing that he did ‘come out’ once.) | 


He characterized the churches of the M. E. Church 
(Que- 
ry—why are not the churches of the M. E, Church 


South as bogus churches, and not Christian. 


North, that admit slaveholders to their communion, 
also bogus churches? and why is not the whole M. 
E. Church North, that by its discipline allows slave- 
|holding among its preachers and members too, a 
bogus affair? What right has it to claim the Chris- 
tian name ?) 

Mr. Long also spoke strongly of the fact that the 
| North, by their political Union with the South, were 
really the slaveholding power, but failed to urge us 
to break this Union, and thus cease to be slavehold- 
ers. 
| «Uncle Tom’ spoke with much wit, feeling and 
| power, mainly in detail of his own experiences, under 

the iron-shod hoof of this diabolical institution, 
which had broken and crippled nearly every limb of 
| his body. 

Yesterday, (Tuesday,) the Committee on Slavery 
| made a report, with resolutions, which were unani- 
| mously adopted, without discussion. 
| The report speaks first of the hopeful aspect of the 
{cause politically, and their earnest hope that the 
| spread of slavery may be checked, and no more slave 
| States admitted to the confederacy; and then says— 
|*The past year has been characterized by new and 
startling developments respecting the existence of 
slavery in our church, and our connection, as .a 
‘church, with its existence there. We had been led 
‘to believe, by the repeated declarations of those whose 
position afforded them opportunity for an acquaint- 
;ance with the facts of which they speak, that slave- 
ry existed in our church only to a limited extent, 
and that in such form as deprived it of almost every 
|thing objectionable in its character.’ But the facts 
| brought to light by J. D. Long’s book ‘show us that 
slavery exists in our eastern border conferences to an 
alarming extent, and that it does not differ in its 
|character from its known character out of it; and 
| that its ministry, both local and travelling, are not so 
free from connection with it as we believe our Disci- 
| pline and the cause of righteousness require.’ 
| The first resolution declares their belief that the dis- 
ciplinary rule on slavery is against it; but as itis am- 
biguous, and others construe it differently, they re- 
|solve, in the second place, that as the General Con- 
ference has the power to change the rule, the time has 
fully come when the honor, purity and efficiency of 
the church imperatively demand such a change as 
| shall make slaveholding a disqualification for member- 
|ship. The third resolution creates a commitéee of cor- 
respondence to promote such a change ; and the fourth 
commends the anti-slavery zeal of those who have 
been raised up to the work in the border conferences, 
and pledges their prayers and co-operation for the ex- 
tinction of slavery from the church. 

This report, although it bas no direct proposition or 
expression in favor of abolition, only proposing politi- 
cally non-extension, and ecclesiastically, extirpation 
from our church, is nevertheless comparatively # 
strong one, and interesting from the fact of its official 
endorsement of the fact that slavery exists in their 
church to an alarming extent, and that, too, of the 





same wicked character as any slavery out of the 
‘charch,—both which positions are ofttimes denied by 
‘Methodist members and preachers, and both which 
\were denied by the Bishops at the last General Con- 
| ference, in a paper bearing all their signatures, to the 
| efiect that slavery existed in the church only with 





limited extent, and in an unobjectionable form. This 
report, declaring that this statement of the Bishops, | 
whe knew its falsity, had misled the church, was 
adopted in the face of Bishop Scott, the President, 
and one of their most pro-slavery Bishops. 
It also makes the admission that the Discipline is | 
not necessarily and positively against slaveholding as | 
| a dsqualification for membership, and that it needs 
| and ought to be changed. 
Immediately after this report was adopted, eulogis- | 
| tic resolutions upon the character of their late senior | 
| Bishop, Beverly Waugh, were reported and adopted, 
| which, speaking of him ‘as a model, so nearly fault- 
| less, of a Christian gentleman, minister and Bishop,’ 
| was amended, on motion of Father Taylor, of Boston, 
| by striking out the word ‘nearly,’ leaving him ‘ fau/¢- | 
| Jess’ in these particulars; which, when we recollect | 
|thathe was the leading Bishop that they, by their } 
|action, had just charged with knowingly deceiving 
|them, and that he at one time, when presiding over 
| this very New England Conference, had refused to 
put anti-slavery resolutions to vote, declining to give | 
; any reason for this exercise of his arbitrary power, | 
and that he resided and preached in Baltimore, sup- 
| pressing all the while the Gospel of Christ, which 
| Bro. Long states is not preached there at all, may be 
| considered as a great stretch of Christian charity. 
Last Sunday, all the pulpits in town were filled 
with these Methodist preachers, except the Catholic | 
|and second Unitarian—all the Orthodox, as well as | 
the first Unitarian and the Universalist, even, extend- | 
|ing the hand of Christian recognition to the repre- | 
| sentatives of this, the greatest slaveholding church | 
| of the Northern States. A.M. 


| 
} 








| 





A COMMON BASIS OF ACTION. | 


I have long desired to see some plan adopted, by | 
| which all Abolitionists could act unitedly for the pro- | 


|motion of the one great object,—the deliverance of | 
| the American slave. Repudiating as I do a sectarian 
| Christianity, I have scarcely more sympathy with | 


| sectarian reform. Is there a common basis of union | 
| 


jon which all Abolitionists can stand, and is there a) 
common course of action which they can consistent- } 
| ly pursue ? } 


In answering these questions, let us consider what | 


| 
| { 


‘are the points of agreement amongst those who are | 
| seeking the deliverance of the slave. 
Ist. All Abolitionists hold that the slave has an| 


| inalienable right to liberty, and that it is the duty of | 
each citizen to demand for the slave all the privileges | 


and immunities that he claims for himself. | 

2. That the obligation of the people of this nation | 
to abolish slavery is independent of the Constitution, | 
and is none the less binding, however the Constitution | 
may be interpreted; that this obligation is imposed by 
the Divine Law, and is equally binding on the nation ; 
and on individuals. 

3d. That a constitutional requirement to. sustain | 
slavery, or to refrain from the deliverance of the 
| slave, carries with it no obligation of fulfilment, but | 


} 
}may be justly repudiated as inconsistent with our al- | 


| legiance to God. 

4th. That the Divine law is paramount to all hu- 
|/man enactments, is the Magna Charta of all human 
liberty, and the only source from which governments | 
derive their just powers. Hence the Divine law con- 
stitutes a common platform on which all Abolition- 


{ 
ists can stand. All agree that it demands the deliv- 


| erance of the slave, and differing as they do as to how 
the Constitution of the United States may be right- 
fully interpreted, they all hold that this, the Great 
Charter, must be strictly enforced, and that so far only 
as the Constitution coincides with its requirements is 
it entitled to our obedience or respect. 

Now, may not all those Abolitionists who believe in 
civil government unite to reform our government and 
reconstitute it on those principles, and may they not 
unite for the election of candidates pledged to the 
consummation of these objects? Should the mere 
accident of difference of opinion as to a legitimate 
interpretation of an instrument which all admit to be 
subordinate to and without validity when conflicting 
with the ‘Great Constitution,’ separate those who 
are united in demanding that the paramount law shall 
| be sustained and enforced ? 








| To make the matter plain, let us suppose that Wen- 
dell Phillips were a candidate for the Presidency, 
| pledged not to support the Constitution, but to admin- 
ister the government in accordance with the Divine | 
law. He could consistently be such a candidate, as_ 
it would imply no concession to or compromise with | 
slavery, and if elected, the popular voice which ves | 
cured his election would abolish slavery, and, if need | 
be, amend the Constitution. Now, Gerrit Smith 
could consistently vote for him, because standing on | 
the same platform, and proposing to conduct the} 
government on the same principles. Again, were 
| Gerrit Smith a candidate for the Presidency, Wendell | 
Phillips could consistently support him, for though | 
|he would support the Constitution of the United | 
| States, he would support it as he, and not as Mr. P. | 
| understands it; he would support it only as an anti- | 
slavery instrument, and so far only as he deemed its | 
requirements in accordance with the Divine law. A’ 
vote for Gerrit Smith would be a vote for the princi- 
| ples of which he is the professed exponent, and the 
| measures to which he stands pledged. These princi- | 
ples are the principles of justice and truth. He stands 
pledged to ‘ execute true judgment and righteousness, 
and to deliver the spoiled out of the hand of the op- 
pressor,’ and to do this from considerations entirely 
superior to, and independent of, all constitutional re- 
quirements. A vote for either of these candidates 
would imply no concession to slaveholders or compro- 
mise with slavery. In either case, it would be a vote 
for a radical reformation of this government, and in 
case of success, the government would be reformed in 
practically the same way, viz., by changing the 
avowed signification of the Constitution, so as to 
make it an instrument of righteousness, rather than 
ene of cruelty. 


| 





H. H. HINMAN. 








Pontiac, Ill., Feb. 15, 1858. 


truthful. 


THE ELECTION IN 8T. LOUIS. 


Sr. Lovis, April 7, 1858. 
Eprroz Liveraror: 


Our city election has resulted in favor of the eman- 
cipationists. The test was on the Mayor. Every lo- 
eal question was in favor of the pro-slavery party. 
Prominent among these stood our financial difficul- 
ties. The city is young, and its mighty expansion 
renders a great outlay indispensable, for streets, sew- 
ers, water, &c, Add to these, the vast sums hired for 


{our railroads, and you may readily see that a panic 


like that through which we have just passed would 
naturally militate against the ruling party. The 
Slave Power was not backward to take advantage of 
it; but their managers were blunderheads. While 
they pretended that the monetary affairs of our city 
had been badly managed, they selected as their can- 
didate for Mayor the President of the last year's 
Board of Aldermen, thus refuting their own charges. 
Add to this, he was also an emancipationist. But 
they made no public issue in favor of slavery. Had 
they done so, their defeat would have been still more 
signal. Mr. Filley, the emancipation candidate, has 
1028 majority. 

Now, it so happens that both these candidates are 
slaveholders. There is this difference between them: 
Mr. Taylor cares nothing about the negro, nothing 
about slavery. He only considers its effect on the 
white race. Mr. Filley considers slavery wrong in 
principle, while he agrees with Mr. Taylor in its ef- 
fect on white men. I think, if you were personally 
acquainted with Mr, Filley, you would feel somewhat 
disposed to modify your motto, ‘No Union with 
slaveholders’; but perhaps not. I believe Mr. Filley 
an honest man,—that he is ready to examine any 
opinion he holds, and to abandon it if untenable. 
Now, as I have said, he holds slaves. Please tell me 
what he should have done, in his case, when he be- 
came an owner of slaves. A near neighbor had a 
bond-woman. Adversity compelled him to sell her ; 
she must go to the slave-pen, or find a purchaser. 
She entreated Mr. Filley to buy her. He wanted no 
slaves, but in view of her danger, he did buy her. 
He has since bought and returned to her society two 
of her children, who had been sold and sent away. 
He says that these persons are not capable of taking 
care of themselves, if set at liberty; and as the laws 
are, both in this and the adjoining States, they would 
suffer if set free. But he is willing they should run 
away, or he will set them free, as S00n as he can see 
that it will result in their good. I believe he would 
give them to any body who would take them where 
their condition would be improved. Now, what 
should he do? I believe that he feels himself a 
slaveholder on compulsion. Is he a subject of disci- 
pline ? 

Iam greatly rejoiced that you have so glorious a 
revival to convert your rascals,—provided they are 
converted, and will stay so. Verily, they need it. I 

ope, however, you do not convert any honest man, 
for that would be a caiamity. Convert Dr. Cox, Dr. 
Adams, and all the Doctors. Convert the Boston 
Post, James G. Bennett, the Journal of Commerce, 
and the New York Observer. Make them honest and 
Convert them from a love of oppression, a 
love of lying, and a sneaking subservience to power. 
Let prayers be offered up for them, and their hearts 
so renewed that they will recognize truth and justice, 
and no longer bow before God, merely because he is 
more powerful than Satan. Pray for the Tract Soci- 


Grace for Judge Loring, and all such two-legged 
bloodhounds that have souls. Hold a real ‘ Rattle- 
snakes’ camp-meeting ’ in Washington, for the benefit 
of the Lecomptonites, and all the scoundrels connect- 
ed with them, including the Supreme Court. Gather 
in Millard Fillmore and his satellites. Remember 
Franklin Pierce, his priest, and his whole Cabinet, as 
vessels of wrath fitted for destruction, and for noth- 
ing else. Let mass be said for Judge Kane, Daniel 
Webster, and Bully Brooks. But, oh! what shall 
we say of our President and his Cabinet? They are 
past praying for. They must be damned, or the doc- 
trine of a just retribution cannot be vindicated. In 
pious orthodox humility I stand resigned, and own 
the sentence just. L. 
i ec iecagi dies tie ciaetlinte ata 
AN INSTRUCTIVE EXTRACT. 

Friexp GARRIson: 

After a lecture which I gave a few days ago at the 


New York Central College, in McGrawville, one of 


the Professors of the College kindly gave me, from a 
manuscript into which he had copied it, the following 
extract from an Essay by Coleridge, (‘The Friend,’ 
Essay IX.,) written forty years ago or thereabout. 
As it seemed tome by no means out of date, even 
now, but rather to have acquired added interest by 
the lapse of time, I send it to you, thinking that per- 
haps you would like to give it a place in Tue Linz- 
RATOR :— 

* An American commander, who has deserved and 
received the highest honors which his grateful coun- 
try, through her assembled representatives, could be- 
stow upon him, once said to me with a sigh, “In an 
evil hour for my country did the French and Span- 
iards abandon Louisiana to the United States. We 
were not sufficiently a country before; and should we 
ever be mad enough to drive the English from Cana- 
da and their other North American provinces, (1) we 
shall soon cease to be a country at all. Without lo- 
cal attachment, without national honor, we should re- 
semble a swarm of insects that settle on the fruits of 
the earth to corrupt and consume them, rather than 
men who love and cleave to the land of their forefa- 
thers. After a shapeless anarchy, and a series of civil 
wars, we shall at last be formed into many countries; 
unless the vices engendered in the process should de- 
mand further punishment, and we should previously 
fall beneath the despotism of some military adventur- 
er ;—like a lion consumed by an inward disease, pros- 
trate and helpless beneath the beak and talons of a 
vulture, or yet meaner bird of prey.’’” 

(1) The friend who gave me the extract, very aptly 
interpolates here, ‘or, he might have said, Mexico 
from Texas and her other provinces.’ Indeed, the 
‘extension of the area’ of our very ‘peculiar’ kind 
of ‘freedom’ southward and southwestward, is still 
more unfavorable to the formation of a homogeneous 
nation, than would have been the annexation (re-an- 
nexation, I believe, is the word) of British America 
to our ‘glorious Union.’ But ‘whom the Gods will,’ 
&c.,—you know the ancient proverb. How near our 
country is to verifying it, let the ‘signs of the times’ 
declare. Cc. C. B. 


THE FOUL ANCHOR. 
Dear Frrenp Garrison : 

The cut of a foul anchor at the head of Dr. Ayres’ 
advertisement in Tur Lrserator is quite significant. 
It reminds me of past and present events of a personal 
and national character. During my fifteen years’ 
experience as a sailor, we had frequent occasions to 
use anchors, and always deemed it important to be 
cautious, in casting the anchor, to prevent its being 
entangled in any manner with the cable, or any other 
substance that might prevent its doing its full duty— 
| otherwise, serious disasters might follow. Many were 
the times when, for hours and hours together, I 
| watched, with the deepest anxiety, the pitching and 
plunging of our floating habitation, in gales, upon 4 
lee-shore, whose bars, rocks and breakers threatened 
us with watery graves should our anchor fail to hold, 
while every billow seemed to say, ‘ We'll test the abil- 
ity of your anchor to save your vessel and contents 
from destruction.’ Our reflections naturally were at 
such times,—‘* We have dropped our sheet-anchor; it 
is not afoul; and have payed out the cable to its lat- 
‘ter end. Thou art our hope; “be sure and stead- 
fast !”’’ 

It is of the highest importance that an experienced 
and careful person should perform or superintend the 
anchoring of a ship, especially at dangerous times ; 
for often on that simple act many human lives depend. 
Should it once be known, that even on an ordinary 
occasion, an anchor was cast in the manner represent- 
ed in the cut referred to, every ‘old tar’ knowing it 
would denounce the one who did it as a ‘ /and-lubber, 
utterly unfit to be boss on a ship’s deck.’ 

Dr. Ayres may proclaim the wonderful efficacy 
and cures of his Pills and Pectoral through all the 
journals and newspapers of the land, backed by the 
testimonials of half the Doctors and Reverends in 
Christendom, and, with that foul anchor exhibited, 
no sailor would be likely to patronize him. The word 
‘Hope,’ in connection with that foul anchor, would 
be, to them, a burlesque. 

I do not say that Dr. A.’s foul anchor was designed 
to represent or misrepresent the true character’of his 
medicines; but it does signify danger. Many anoble 
ship, with its brave crew, has been dashed in pieces 
by the surf, in consequence of a foul anchor. The 
very expression of the word grates on the mariner’s 
ear. 

Our national ship, the Constitution, (not ‘Old 
Ironsides,’) when first launched, came too with a foul 
anchor, with which she has been riding, or drifting, 
up to the present time; and instead of having the 
anchor hove up, and cleared, as trusty and prudent 
officers would have done, and the ship moored in a 
safe and proper manner, they have allowed her to 
swing round and round, at every compromise breeze 
that scheming and vile politicians could raise. Not- 
withstanding she has not yet been swept on shore and 
dashed in pieces, it is no proof that she will not be; 
| for it must be obvious to every careful observer (con- 
| sidering the materials of which she was constructed, 
and the shiftless policy which has been pursued by 
her managers, especially of late,) that she is doomed 
to ruin at no distant day. 

However sanguine may be the feelings and hopes 
of political pedlars and Union-savers, however inspir- 
ed they may be by the consideration that she was 
well built and secured by builders of competent genius 
| and wisdom, and that the Missouri Compromise, the 
| Texas annexation, and consequent war with Mexico, 














(ety, and all other hypocrites. LEntreat the Throne of | the enactment of the Fugitive Slave Bill, the repeal 


of the Missouri Compromise, the Dred Scott decision, 
the Kansas troubles, &c. &c., have not been sufficient 
to drift her on shore, and therefore she is safe, such 
reflections afford no security against the final disrup- 
tion of our federal compact; for the, conflicting ele- 
ments of freedom and slavery are now so forcibly ag- 
| itating the public mind, in all departments, that old 
| Conservatism, with all her prudence and device, can- 
not allay the gathering storm. ‘A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.’ So in this case her desti- 
ny is manifest. The American ship of state is fast 
drifting towards the breakers, and her foul anchor 
cannot save her from ruin. Ww. 





i 








* When the cable has one or more turns round any 
part of the anchor, or stock, it is foul. 





THE LATE MRS. SARAH H. EARLE. 
Dear Mr. Garrison: 

It was with great satisfaction that I read in Tus 
Liserator of last week, your remarks at the funeral 
of our much lamented friend, the late Mrs. Earuz. 
Though present on that melancholy occasion, I did 
not distinctly hear all that was said, (being at some 
distance from the speakar,) and was sorry to lose any 
thing from a discourse which seemed to me so appro- 
priate. Having known the deceased from childhood, 
been intimate with her for many years, and more re- 
cently connected with her by marriage, I can pro- 
nounce the eulogy not overwrought, the panegyric 
not too full. 

A few simple lines which I addressed to her when 
we were both quite yourg, and members of a weekly 
Society for reading and composition, will show in 
what estimation she was held at that early period by 
those who intimately knew her:— 

TO SARAH, 
On reading her petition, which appeared in the Budget, 
a few weeks past. 
If prayers from mortals here below, 
Can aught avail, 
Sure, when from lips like thine they flow, 
They will not fail ; 
For heart so pure, and form so fair, 
Is surely Heaven’s peculiar care. 
Then offer up, my friend, one prayer for me, 
That I in all things may resemble thee. 
Very respectfully, A. B. H. 
Lancaster, April 13, 1868. 








Tuomas Jerrenson’s Staves. Thomas Jefferson, 
speaking of the style in which Lord Cornwallis plun- 
dered his plantation, when the chances of war put it 
into Cornwallis’s hands, said—* He carried off also 
about thirty slaves. Had this been to give them 
freedom, he would have done right—but twenty-seven 
of them died of small pox and putrid fever, then ra- 
ging in Cornwallis’s camp, and what became of the 
rest I never could learn.’ 








